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It may be asked at this point, in what technical
principles, apart from general differences of style,
the literature of the classical revival differed from
the contemporary work of the last of the ' roman-
ticists ', including Milton himself. The reply has
been anticipated to some extent in the foregoing
paragraphs, and we shall return to it again, alike in
our account of the writers who represent the new
tendency, and, later, again, of those who reacted
from it. Here we may piece together a few items
of evidence, which, by their cumulative effect,
support the foregoing arguments. We remarked
the disappearance of the note of personal convic-
tion and directness, and it emphasizes this remark
to add that, since Milton's death, the sonnet, as
a form of verse, was almost unknown in England
till the middle of the eighteenth century. And the
sonnet is, pre-eminently, the most sensitive medium
for a poet's expression of feeling. We said that
Marini, the Italian, like Guevara, the Spaniard,
before him, whose Golden Book, reproduced by
North's Dial of Princes, exercised through John
Lyly and the Euphuists so much effect on English
prose *, was a ' decadent' of the Renaissance,
if the paradox be permissible, and, as the chief of

* Lyly's Euphues appeared in 1579. Its obligation to
the Golden Book of Antonio de Guevara (1495-1545) is
a question which scholars are deciding in a diminishing
scale of affirmation. See Documents Illustrating Eliza-
bethan Poetry, pp. 21 and 101 (Routledge). The Euphuists
introduced sentence-building and paragraph-construction
into the interminable periods of earlier composition,
and English prose owes them a considerable debt in
this respect. Its affectations and conceits, however,
shown in its far-sought diction, its elaborate alliterative
effects, and its meaningless illustrations from natural